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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


New Proceedings. 


Vol. XV of the Proceedings of this Society has just issued, 
comprising 603 pages. Section One consists of a series of scripts 
by Mrs. Chenoweth reported with notes by Dr. Hyslop, together 
with an introduction and added notes by the Editor. The record 
apparently indicates some source of supernormal information. 
Section Two, by Dr. Prince, begins with a full report of the inter- 
esting series of experiments with Senora Maria Reyes de Z, the 
psychometric medium of Mexico, which also seems to indicate 
information in some manner supernormally acquired. Finally 
comes “A Survey of American Slate-writing Mediumship,” 
mostly devoted to an exhaustive study of the most noted claimant 
since Slade to the production of script by spirits between closed 
slates, P. L. O. A. Keeler, but also treating of the work of 
nineteen other slate-writing mediums. The verdict is adverse to 
the claims of all but one, concerning whom there are not enough 
data in hand for a formal judgment. The volume is illustrated 
by twenty-one plates, mostly for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the “ spirit ” scripts are in the handwriting of the medium. 


A Correction. 


Two New York newspapers printed statements, some weeks 
ago, which implied that the editor of the Journal was strongly 
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impressed by a purported spirit photograph of Dr. Hyslop, ob- 
tained under doubtful conditions. Since the statements have been 
reprinted in the Los Angeles Spiritualistic magazine called 
Reason, and evidently abroad, since inquiries have come from 
England, it seems best to notice it here. The editor of the Journal 
at no time uttered a sentence implying that the “extra” was a 
supernormal product, and at no time believed it was, nor is it quite 
certain that it is even a portrait of Dr. Hyslop, though it might 
easily be one without occult implications.* 


New Contributors. 


— Witu1AmM McDovuca tt, D.Sc., M.B., F.R.S., was educated at 
Cambridge University, England, and St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lon- 
don. He was Reader in Mental Philosophy in Oxford Univer- 
sity, 1904-1920, and has been for the last two years Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard University. His books rank high, in- 
cluding Body and Mind and Social Psychology. President 
of the Society for Psychical Research for the years 1920 and 
1921, his presidency of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search also began in 1921. He has thus had the unique distinc- 
tion of being President of both Societies. 


JosEPH JAstTROW, Ph.D., a native of Poland, educated in the 
Universities of Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins, has been pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of Wisconsin for the last 
thirty-four years. He was President of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1900, and is the author of a number of 
works, such as “ Fact and Fable in Psychology,” ‘“‘ Character and 
Temperament,” and “ The Psychology of Conviction.” He is a 
member of the Advisory Scientific Council of the A. S. P. R. 


AAGE SLOMANN was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in the 
year 1891. Graduated as a chemical engineer from the Royal 
Techical College in the same city, he has practised his profession 
of chemical engineering in Copenhagen, Bordeaux and latterly 
New York. For ten years he has been interested in psychological 
investigation and in psychical research. 





* Since this was written, it appears that the fraud has been confessed, and 
that the negative of a photograph of Dr. Hyslop in a public studio was 
employed. 
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ARTHUR BuRKE was educated in Lawrenceville School and 
Cutler School of New York. Has been in business some twenty 
years, and latterly in the line of insurance. He has been for four 
years an interested and discriminating student of psychical 
research. 
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THE NEED FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.* 


AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM McDouca ut, F. R. S. 


I have the honor to address you in the capacity of President 
of the American Society for Psychical Research. I propose sim- 
ply to state the grounds on which, as it seems to me, the American 
Society for Psychical Research may fairly hope for and justly 
demand an increased measure of support from the educated people 
of this country. 

I shall not delay to define what we mean by Psychical Re- 
search, nor to sketch the history of the profoundly interesting 
movement of thought which goes by that name. I will plunge at 
once into my topic, and will say briefly, first, why we should sup- 
port Psychical Research in general, secondly, why this support 
should be given in particular to the work of the American Society 
for Psychical Research. There must be thousands of intelligent 
people, not now members of the Society, who agree with me in 
thinking that Psychical Research is in some manner and degree 
interesting. My aim is to stimulate that interest—to make clear 
the grounds which justify it—and to try to give the interest a 
more practical bent than perhaps it has had hitherto. 

The extreme differences of opinion and attitude among us 
toward the phenomena with which Psychical Research is con- 
cerned make it necessary to emphasize differently the arguments 
directed to the holders of these divergent views. We may divide 
intelligent persons into three main groups in this respect. 

(1) There are those who refuse to support Psychical Research 
because they claim to know that there is “ nothing in it,” nothing 
to be discovered by it. Unfortunately, a considerable number of 
scientific men, among whom we might fairly expect to find at least 





*EprrorraL Note—ZJ/n its original form this address was delivered in 
Boston, May 25, 1922, and was published in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for September. Professor McDougall has slightly remodelled it at the request 
of the Journal, which desires to give it a wider circulation. 
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the support of sympathy and approval, if not of coOperation, 
belong to this group. It might seem as though no argument in 
favor of Psychical Research could logically touch these persons 
unless their dogmatic negation can first be shaken. That, how- 
ever, is not the case. This position of scientific indifference or 
hostility can be easily turned. 

The function of the man of science is, not merely to discover 
truth for himself, but also to make truth prevail, to establish it in 
the body of traditional beliefs by which civilized society lives and 
by which alone it can hope to progress to a better state of things 
than it has yet attained. And Science cannot achieve this great 
purpose merely by adding one fact after another to the body of 
scientific truth. It must also examine critically any beliefs which 
are widely entertained by cultivated minds and by the popular 
mind and which are, or may seem to be, incompatible with scien- 
tific truth; and if on investigation these beliefs prove to be ill- 
founded, Science must give its authoritative verdict against them, 
and do what it can to overthrow them. 

Any man of science who does not admit this to be a proper 
function and duty of organized science is not worthy of the name; 
he is merely a man who grubs in a laboratory for his own private 
and selfish reasons. 

The men of science who are opposed to, or indifferent to, 
Psychical Research because they profess to know that there is 
“nothing in it” beyond illusion and delusion based on fraud, 
these men really stand upon their belief that the materialistic con- 
ception of the world is true. Only from belief in the literal truth 
of this view can their opinion of the futility of all Psychical Re- 
search be derived; only by that belief can their opinion be justi- 
fied, in the present state of knowledge. Even then, if any man of 
science is convinced of the essential truth of Materialism, he is 
yet under obligation to approve and to give at least moral support 
to Psychical Research. For only by a well-organized and long- 
sustained course of scientific investigation into the phenomena of 
Psychical Research can it be proved that there is “nothing in 
them.” That investigation is still only in an early stage; and, 
so far as it has gone, it certainly cannot be claimed to have yielded 
support to the materialistic philosophy. 

If Materialism is true, let us ascertain the fact by all means; 
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let the truth be told, though the heavens fall and all the gods also. 
And let us then hope that civilization may succeed in adjusting 
itself to this truth and by its aid may render human life better 
worth living. But at present it is clear that the civilized world is 
becoming more and more acutely divided on this question, the 
question of the truth of Materialism. This lack of sure knowl- 
edge, and the consequent wide and widening divergence of opin- 
ion is a scandal, a reproach to our boasted scientific culture, and 
an actual and increasing social danger. Here, then, is one good 
reason why the convinced scientific materialist should support 
Psychical Research. 

But there is a second good reason. It is the investigation of 
the obscure and mysterious and unaccountable phenomena that 
leads on to great scientific discoveries. Psychical Research has 
already established phenomena which, if they are eventually to be 
brought within the boundaries of the materialistic scheme of 
things, will necessarily require and lead to great developments of 
that scheme, certainly in the biological, and almost as certainly in 
the physical, sciences. For this reason also, no matter how con- 
vinced he may be of the truth of Materialism, the man of science 
should support Psychical Research. 

For these two good reasons, then, even the scientific material- 
ists and those philosophers who camouflage their acceptance of 
the materialistic scheme by giving to things names other than 
those used by science—even they should give their approval and 
support to Psychical Research. And, if I were a convinced ma- 
terialist, I should feel that there was no anomaly in my officiating 
as president of the American Society for Psychical Research and 
urging a more active support of its work. I should feel rather 
that I was merely undertaking an obligation that rests upon men 
of science. 

(2) A second class of cultivated persons, and this is probably 
the largest class, professes to have no conviction as to the possible 
results of Psychical Research. Persons of this class are not pre- 
pared to swear that there is “ nothing in it.” Many of them are 
even inclined to believe that there is “ something in it,” and that 
Psychical Research may succeed in scientifically establishing the 
reality of certain forms of existence and happening which science 
at present officially ignores. But they remain indifferent, pre- 
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pared to enjoy a good ghost story, or to listen with interest to 
what may seem prima facie a story of telepathic communication. 
Yet they refrain from supporting, or refuse to support, Psychical 
Research. Their attitude seems to be in the main—Why should 
I dabble in these things? I prefer to leave all such enquiry to 
those who have nothing better to do. 

Now many persons of this class are not without interest in, or 
even zeal for, the moral welfare of mankind; and many of them 
are religiously minded, and perhaps professed Christians. How, 
then, do they justify their indifference when Psychical Research 
says, Here is the way, if there be any way, to establish the truth, 
or at least the possibility of the truth, of those beliefs in the reality 
of spirit and of moral purpose in the world order, on which our 
moral tradition and moral culture, in fact the whole of our civil- 
ization, are founded? 

Such persons offer one of two answers. Some say—The real- 
ity of spirit, the truth that the world is in some sense a moral 
universe, and the guarantee of the conservation of moral values, 
these things have been supernaturally revealed once for all, and 
no further evidence is necessary. 

To these our answer is that the evidence of revelation no 
longer suffices. It may suffice for you individually. But the 
world at large, especially our Western civilization, is unmistak- 
ably drifting away from these beliefs. More and more clearly 
and with increasing rapidity the purely materialistic view of the 
world is gaining acceptance, destroying the old beliefs. And 
Psychical Research, empirical enquiry into the contemporary evi- 
dences of modes of action and being that fall outside the ma- 
terialistic scheme, such enquiry offers the only possible method 
of arresting this landslide, of establishing firmly once more in the 
hearts of men these essential beliefs, by which the development 
of our moral culture has been molded. 

A different attitude is expressed by some of this open-minded 
but indifferent group. They admit that Materialism is spreading 
and that it is rapidly becoming the real working creed of the 
mass of civilized men. But—they say—What of it? Professor 
Kirsopp Lake gave eloquent expression to this attitude in his 
recent Ingersoll Lecture. And his expression is the more interest- 
ing in that he is a churchman and represents, I suppose, that ad- 
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vanced wing of religious heterodoxy which, as experience shows, . 
becomes the orthodoxy of the quickly following generation. 
Professor Lake said—I look around and I see men who are es- 
sentially materialists leading good and wholesome lives, doing 
their part as good citizens. They have ceased to trouble about the 
salvation of their souls and are concerned merely to play the 
game, to live up to the moral standards they have been taught to 
accept. And, he added, perhaps they are all the better for this 
change of attitude. Coming from a leader of religious thought, 
this is interesting confirmation of what I said just now of the 
general spread of Materialism. 

It was the more interesting because Professor Lake indicated 
that he himself shared to some degree in the general change of be- 
lief and attitude, especially as regards the belief in life after death. 
He indicated that in his view such life has become, in the light of 
modern knowledge, very improbable; though he added that, if 
Psychical Research can produce convincing evidence of its reality, 
his mind will be open to receive this truth, even though it might 
demand of him considerable intellectual readjustment. I agree 
entirely with Professor Lake in his diagnosis of the present 
tendency ; but I am very skeptical in regard to his prognosis. For 
Professor Lake implied that, in his view, the decent standard of 
conduct maintained by so many of our fellow men, in spite of 
their materialistic outlook, affords ground for believing that 
civilization and morals may continue to thrive indefinitely on the 
basis of pure Materialism. 

That seems to me a very questionable inference. Our civiliza- 
tion, our moral ideals and standards of conduct, have been built up 
on the basis and under the guidance of certain definite beliefs that 
are incompatible with Materialism, the belief that our lives have a 
significance and value that is greater than appears on the surface 
of things, the belief that we are members of an order of things 
that somehow is a moral order, and that the value of moral ideal- 
ism and moral effort cannot be measured in terms of material 
comfort or the satisfactions of our animal nature. Our moral 
tradition is the product of such beliefs. There is no good reason 
to think that in the absence of such beliefs, any high moral tra- 
dition could have been evolved by any branch of the human race. 
Are we then justified in assuming that, if the foundations are 
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sapped away, the superstructure of moral tradition will continue 
to stand unshaken and unimpaired, powerful to govern human 
conduct through the long ages to come? 

I gravely doubt it. Any society which continued to prosper 
in that condition would be living on its capital, its capital of moral 
tradition. And it seems but too probable that that capital, un- 
renewed and unsustained by any beliefs other than those per- 
mitted by a strict Materialism, must undergo a gradual, or per- 
haps a rapid, attrition. 

It is possible even now to point to one way in which the sap- 
ping of these beliefs has already seriously modified the moral tra- 
dition and influenced the conduct of men so as to constitute a very 
grave threat to the whole of our civilization. Professor Lake’s 
cheerful, prosperous, decent-living materialists may well think it 
worth while to live up to the standards of honesty and helpfulness 
traditional in our society. Finding themselves in the world, 
through no choice of theirs, they wisely make the best of it; 
and they see that, in order to make the best of it, they must 
accept the moral obligations along with the material benefits 
conferred by civilization. But they are not sure whether in 
the long run the game is worth the candle, whether, if they had 
been given the choice, they would have chosen to take a hand in 
the game. Their attitude is apt to be something of the kind we 
may express in the words,—Let me get through with my life hon- 
orably and decently—then after me the deluge. Perhaps few men 
or women formulate this attitude in words; but it is expressed 
unmistakably in one great outstanding fact of our civilization. 
Though each of us came into this life through no choice of his 
own, each of us can exert choice in the matter of perpetuating the 
life he bears. We can follow the course of nature and perpetuate 
our life in our children; or we can refuse to perpetuate it. We 
can refrain from exercising our privilege of creating new men 
and women. And the outstanding fact of the utmost significance 
and evil omen for our civilization is that thinking men and women 
are choosing more and more to refrain. This is the sign of the 
times which more than any other casts a dark shadow on the 
future. And can it be doubted that the decay of Religion, with 
the spread of Materialism, is at the root of this refusal to per- 
petuate the life we bear? Everywhere in History the two tenden- 
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cies have appeared in close connection; and together they have 
destroyed the great civilizations in which they have grown strong. 

The case may be simply stated in this way. If Materialism is 
true, human life, fundamentally and generally speaking, is not 
worth living ; and men and women who believe Materialism to be 
true will not in the long run think themselves justified in creating, 
in calling to life, new individuals to meet the inevitable pains and 
sorrows and labors of life and the risks of many things far worse 
than death. Human life, as we know it, is a tragic and pathetic 
affair, which can only be redeemed by some belief, or at least 
some hope, in a larger significance than is compatible with the 
creed of Materialism, no matter in how nobly stoic a form it may 
be held. The fact cannot be gainsaid, and men and women 
acknowledge it by their actions. 

This, I say, is the most ominous indication that a civilization 
which resigns itself wholly to Materialism lives upon and con- 
sumes its moral capital and is incapable of renewing it. Here 
perhaps I may venture on a word of personal explanation. I 
have two hobbies—Psychical Research and Eugenics. So far as 
I know, I am the only person alive today who takes an active in- 
terest in both of these movements. To most of you perhaps these 
two lines of scientific study have seemed entirely distinct and per- 
haps even opposed in spirit. I hope what I have said may serve 
to show you that, for my mind at least, these are the two main 
lines of approach to the most vital issue that confronts our civil- 
ization,—two lines whose convergence may in the end prevent the 
utter collapse which now threatens. 

The indifference to Psychical Research of this second group 
is, then, not justified. Unless Psychical Research—that is to say 
enquiry according to the strictest principles of empirical science— 
can discover facts incompatible with Materialism, Materialism 
will continue to spread. No other power can stop it; revealed 
religion and metaphysical philosophy are equally helpless before 
the advancing tide. And if that tide continues to rise and to 
advance as it is doing now, all the signs point to the view that it 
will be a destroying tide, that it will sweep away all the hard-won 
gains of humanity, all the moral traditions built up by the efforts 


of countless generations for the increase of truth, justice, and 
charity. 
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(3) The third group indifferent to the claims of Psychical Re- 
search is made up of persons who have become convinced, in one 
way or another, of the reality of the phenomena which Psychical 
Research investigates, especially those who believe they have suf- 
ficient evidence of the life after death and of communication 
between the living and the dead. They are the persons generally 
classed as “ spiritualists.” These fall into two classes; the first, 
those who are content merely to draw personal comfort and con- 
solation from their belief. With such persons we are not much 
concerned. ‘They may be classed with other persons who are con- 
cerned only with the salvation of their own souls. 

But with the other subdivision of this group we are much 
concerned. Sir A. Conan Doyle may stand as the perfect type of 
this class. He is a public-minded man, earnestly concerned to 
gain general acceptance for what he holds to be the truths of 
Spiritualism. But, instead of supporting Psychical Research, he 
is indifferent to it; or rather, he is not merely indifferent, he is 
actually hostile to it. This is very unfortunate; for in this Sir A. 
Conan Doyle represents a large number of the very best of the 
spiritualists. This attitude of impatient hostility on the part of 
such persons is one of the greatest difficulties in the path of 
Psychical Research. For experience shows us that, of all those 
who enter upon the path of Psychical Research, a considerable 
proportion become lost to it, by passing over into this hostile 
camp. Having become personally convinced of the truth of the 
main tenets of Spiritualism, these persons cease to be interested 
in Research and devote themselves to propaganda. It is only too 
probable that many of those who listen to or will hereafter read 
this address are inclining to follow this course, that they are hesi- 
tating between Psychical Research and spiritualist propaganda. 
How are we to meet this very real difficulty? How may we hope 
to retain the support and cooperation of the already convinced? 
We cannot afford to lower our standards of evidence or relax the 
strictness of our rules of investigation, as these persons would 
have us do. We must continue to run the risk of estranging them 
by the rigidity of our scientific principles. We must continue to 
regard Research as of the first importance. Our only hope in 
respect of these persons is, I think, to convince them that, even 
from the point of view of their main purpose, namely, the spread 
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of what they hold to be the truth, ours is the better plan. If what 
they would teach are truths, further research will establish them 
more firmly; if they cannot be verified by further research, they 
are not truths and ought not to be taught. And by mere propa- 
ganda, by popular lecturing and writing and discussion, they will 
never succeed in gaining general acceptance for their views. Sir 
A. Conan Doyle and those who share his attitude are attempting a 
perfectly impossible task. They will never convert the world to 
their view by the methods they are pursuing. 

Organized Science has become tremendously powerful. Phil- 
osophy and Religion, which in former ages were the official dis- 
pensers of truth, have had to bow their proud heads before the 
triumphant march of the scientific method. We cannot hope to 
stem this conquering advance. We must be content to adopt and 
to apply the patient and slow but irresistible methods of Science. 
Science has seemed to many minds to lead more and more defi- 
nitely to the strictly materialistic view of the world. But if that, 
as many of us believe, is a mistake, if Materialism is not the 
whole truth and the last word of Science, only the further prog- 
ress of Science can make this clear to all. Only by the methods 
of Science can we hope to combat effectively the errors of Science. 

Therefore we confidently say to those who are personally con- 
vinced of some or all of the tenets of Spiritualism—‘ Do not 
desert Psychical Research ; stand by us, give us at least your moral 
support. Do not be impatient with our slow methods. Do not be 
offended by what seems to you our excess of caution, our obsti- 
nate skepticism. For our road is the only sure road.” Fortu- 
nately we have a few striking examples in men who, although 
they themselves have attained to personal conviction, have con- 
tinued unabated their active support of Psychical Research, such 
men as Richard Hodgson, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett. 
Theirs is the example we ask our spiritualist friends to follow. 

Now a few words on the reasons why not only Psychical 
Research in general, but the American Society for Psychical 
Research in particular, should be supported. In this field of re- 
search, even more than in any other branch of science, organized 
coOperation is necessary. Psychical Research has to make head 
against the cold indifference and the open hostility of those who 
should be its friends, among the men of science on the one hand, 
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and the spiritualists on the other. Therefore “ psychic research- 
ers” need to stand together for mutual moral support. But that 
is not the only or, perhaps, the chief reason for working together 
as an organized group. Two or three persons may get together 
for research, and by the strictest methods they may obtain the 
most convincing evidence of “ psychic” happenings. Then they 
may publish a book or a magazine article reporting their observa- 
tions. A few hundred persons will read it, mostly persons al- 
ready convinced that such things do happen. And then the whole 
thing is quickly forgotten. The evidence is practically lost, so far 
as Science and public opinion are concerned. 

It is only by bringing together all our evidence in one place, by 
submitting it to expert criticism, and by inviting the coOperation 
and corroboration of impartial experts, that any evidence, no mat- 
ter how good its quality, can be given due weight and added to 
the growing mass of effective evidence. The American Society 
for Psychical Research exists to render possible, to facilitate in 
every way, such accumulation of evidence. And it is, though not 
perhaps the only society in this country having these aims, the 
chief of such societies. It offers the best guarantee of effective 
publication, effective criticism and coOperation. It has a small 
staff of able and zealous officers; and recently it has secured the 
cooperation and support, in an advisory capacity, of a Council 
which includes men of great eminence in science and letters. I 
feel sure that any support given to the Society, whether moral or 
material, will be in no danger of being wasted. 

And there is yet another good reason why any one interested 
in Psychical Research should cooperate with the Society. It may 
properly be expected that I should say a few words about the 
dangers of Psychical Research. I will say only this. An active 
interest in Psychical Research is not without its dangers for those 
who make research in isolation, or in isolated groups of two or 
three. There is danger under such circumstances of a warping 
of jurgment, of loss of balance, a loss of due sense of proportion. 
I will venture to assert that the most effective defense against 
these dangers may be found in working coOperatively as members 
of the American Society for Psychical Research. In that way 
individual evidence may be brought into an atmosphere of mutual 
and helpful and cool criticism, which will be a sure safeguard 
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against undue emotionalism and loss of critical balance. Here I 
may refer to the English Society for Psychical Research. During 
its existence of more than forty years, it has had the good fortune 
to have the active cooperation of a number of indefatigable work- 
ers. But there is no ground for thinking that any one of these 
has suffered in any degree any diminution of his intellectual in- 
tegrity or emotional balance. These workers have been effectively 
protected against these dangers by the mutual criticism and 
friendly cooperation they have found within the Society. And 
the Society has not only protected them against these dangers 
that beset the isolated worker; but also it has protected them 
against a risk which all must run who take a hand in “ Psychical 
Research,” namely, the risk of imputation of loss of balance. 
The American Society is capable of doing the same for the 
“psychic researchers ” of this country. I submit that it deserves 
most cordial support. 
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A REPLY TO MR. PRINCE. 
By JosEPH JAsTrow, Pu.D. 


The article on the “ Revival of Dogmatism ” naturally invites 
reply. As my own name is mentioned among those who oppose 
the conclusions which Mr. Prince favors, I may be permitted to 
make a brief comment. 

I appreciate the intention to reach a fair-minded attitude in 
this controversy; but the differences at issue are so fundamental 
that only a comprehensive analysis would be convincing. For 
such a statement I have no leisure. I have, however, reviewed my 
position in an essay on “ The Will to Believe in the Supernatural,” 
which forms a chapter in the volume on the “ Psychology of 
Conviction”’; and to that I must refer readers who are suf- 
ficiently interested. It would take another essay to meet spe- 
cifically the point of view that Mr. Prince urges in the present 
discussion. It would certainly be well worth while to have avail- 
able such a statement, and I regret that I can not undertake it. 

I content myself with pointing out that the fundamental as- 
sumption of his criticism, which is that the problems involved in 
such investigations as the existence of ectoplasm and other forces 
unrecognized by science are of the same status as the accredited 
problems of science, is precisely one of the issues in question. Let 
me illustrate by citing an article by Sir Oliver Lodge in Thomson’s 
“ Outline of Science.” No one could object to the temper of this 
article, which recognizes fully the wide divergence of opinion as 
to the reality of the phenomena described. Sir Oliver Lodge 
states that he is dealing with a set of beliefs together with certain 
evidences advanced in their favor, and that to some persons these 
evidences are sufficient to induce a belief in the reality of such 
forces; and, furthermore, in the belief that these rare forces are 
manifested through phenomena occurring in the persons of cer- 
tain mediums. He points out (what is true) that if this is ad- 
mitted, such admission would definitely require a modification of 
our views of the behavior of matter and its relation to mental 
action, even including such questions as survival after death. 
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While all this is done in an admirable spirit of restraint, and in 
this respect shows a marked contrast to many statements to which 
Sir Oliver has subscribed in his other writings, I still regard it as 
unfortunate that such an article should be included in a general 
“Outline of Science.”” For Sir Oliver’s attitude is individual, or 
at best belongs to a small group, and for the most part to a group 
of which few members have a recognized scientific standing. In 
a general “ Outline of Science” the actual opinion of the men of 
science at large should be reflected. The reader obtains a totally 
distorted view of the attitude of science on this question. 

Mr. Prince’s view not only involves the same logical fault, 
but goes much farther in insisting that there is an obligation on 
the part of those who reach conclusions to examine minutely the 
detailed evidence that has been presented. He ignores the temper 
under which such evidence is accumulated, and ignores also that 
many of those drawn to such experiments and observations are 
under the influence of a strong will to believe. If this entire 
movement represents a survival of an interest largely satisfied by 
belief of the folk-lore type, there is no real obligation to consider 
minutelv all of the circumstances. 

If the question at issue were that of the reality of haunted 
houses, it certainly is not necessary that one should be entirely 
familiar with all of the details of the various stories that have been 
aceumulated hefore reaching a conclusion as to the general in- 
terpretation of such accounts. Similarly in regard to ectoplasm. 
If the possibility of such a force or substance were one of a group 
of phenomena the rest of which had already been established, then 
Mr. Prince’s position would be intelligible; but since the actual 
fact is that theories of that kind have been resorted to in disre- 
gard of the logic of science, and, furthermore, since in so many 
cases investigation has proved that what we are dealing with 
manifests fraud, there is not the slightest presumption that any 
new body of material will be of any different character. In ad- 
dition to this fundamental logical fault, Mr. Prince’s argument 
includes a great mass of irrelevant detail, calling others to account 
for inaccuracies which, though unfortunate, have nothing to do 
with the vital issue. It is, then, my firm contention that the differ- 
ences of opinion leading to such controversies are absolutely 
fundamental. They lie in the general realm of logic, and if we 
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cannot agree as to the kind of logic that really is important in 
science, there is no hope of any agreement in the interpretation of 
a particular set of results. 

This issue can again be illustrated. For a certain period of 
the war and on the part of a considerable number of intellectual 
men in Germany, arguments were used to defend their position 
which rested on a completely different kind of logic than the rest 
of the world employs. The sharp conflict of opinion was not due 
to the fact that one set of conclusions was drawn from the prem- 
ises by one party and a different one by another; but the entire 
logical process was for the moment distorted by violent preju- 
dices and other emotional causes. As was well said at the time, 
there were two kinds of logic used; the logic of that particular 
group of German thinkers and the logic of the rest of the world. 
With the restoration of sanity, German logic has lost any dis- 
tinctive characteristic. We still differ in conclusions, but we 
agree fairly well as to the logical steps by which conclusions 
should be reached. While I admit that both types are involved in 
the present controversy, I have fair hopes that differences in the 
relation of premises to conclusions can be profitably discussed ; 
but I have no expectation of any profit so long as there is not a 
fundamental agreement as to the logical principles involved. 

Consequently, to raise the charge of the “ revival of dogma- 
tism ”’ seems to me a complete misrepresentation of the issue. I 
submit this statement which I am aware should be supported by 
a considerable argument, and trust in the future to find time to 
present the arguments upon which this conclusion is based. 

JosEPH JASTROW. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


The observations which follow are more extended than they 
would be if intended merely as a rejoinder. They are meant es- 
pecially to make plain to every reader that the attitude of the 
Journal, which is the attitude of Psychical Research in general, 
toward the phenomena in debate, is the only logical and scientific 
one possible. 

Since Professor Jastrow starts out with a reference to “ the 
conclusions which Mr. Prince favors,” I may remark that it would 
be difficult to find out from the article to which he is replying 
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what those conclusions are, so far as they relate to the verity of 
alleged supernormal facts. I carefully abstained from expressing 
any opinion upon the merits of the facts, and gave full warning 
that my argument did not depend upon their final authentication, 
in such sentences as “ The point is not that all this list of in- 
stances . . . were correctly interpreted at the time, and for pres- 
ent purposes it is immaterial whether they were or not,” and “ I 
am not here defending the authenticity of any of these alleged 
facts at any period.” 

Nor is there in the article, as alleged, any “ fundamental as- 
sumption . . . that the problems involved in such investigations 
as the existence of ectoplasm (not referred to by me, but let that 
pass) and other forces unrecognized by science are of the same 
status as the accredited problems of science.” If parity of status 
had been reached there would hardly be need of having Societies 
for Psychical Research. Let me see if I cannot make my position 
plain. 

1. Psychical Research is an organized determination to try 
out certain claims, testimonies and convictions old and widespread 
as the race, based on experiences shared by all classes not except- 
ing the learned and the profound. The Society of which Pro- 
fessor Jastrow is an Advisory Scientific Councillor announces that 
it investigates “ alleged telepathy, visions and apparitions, dows- 
ing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writing, and other forms 
of automatism (such as speaking, drawing, etc.), psychometry, 
coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clairaudience, predictions. 
physical phenomena (such as materialization, telekinesis, rapping 
and other sounds), and in short, all types of ‘ mediumistic’ and 
peculiar psychological phenomena.” That being the case, it is a 
duty, however doubtful we may be, to try these claims fairly. To 
announce that evidence would be heard but that “the logic of 
science ’’ would admit of only one verdict, were to furnish a fitting 
theme for a comedy. Nor would this strange attitude advance the 
ultimate aim to settle the age-long questions one way or the other, 
an iota. 

2. Forty years of organized Psychical Research have prac- 
tically settled certain claims adversely. But other claims to the 
supernormal, so far from being forced toward an adverse con- 
clusion have piled up much evidence in their favor, and have 
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either convinced or powerfully impressed many able men of the 
various physical sciences, psychologists, philosophers, statesmen, 
physicians, etc., etc. Many of the convinced or impressed take 
their stand on their personal investigations, reported more or less 
in detail and published, largely under the auspices of the Societies 
themselves. Psychical Research has now become more than a 
mere interrogation point; it says, ‘“ While every individual re- 
porter is responsible for his own utterances, yet here is a mass of 
evidence which has seemed to us impressive enough so that we 
have been willing to take official cognizance of it and to send it 
forth.” 

3. The old presumptions of science derogatory to the allega- 
tions of this class, if not removed, are now lessened. At any rate, 
distinct issues of fact are presented by many reports setting forth 
minute observations, by scholarly men and women, some of them 
the peers of any in the fields of psychical and mental science. 
Common-sense declares that the only hope of dissolving the al- 
leged supernormal implications of the reported facts is by paying 
attention to the facts themselves, and either proving that the facts 
are really otherwise than is reported or showing that they may be 
interpreted in harmony with the old dogmas of materialistic 
science. Painful and laborious as the method may be, there is no 
other. Equally futile is it to whittle around the edges of the in- 
vestigators’ reports, or to characterize all the investigators in 
terms for which the shorter though uglier word would be 
“ cranks.”’ 

4. There is no law which compels any man, biologist, physi- 
cist, psychologist, or whatever he may be, to pay attention to the 
controversies of Psychical Research. He may cling contentedly 
to what he conceives to be “ the logic of science.” He may per- 
haps be wise in doing so, since the majority of departures from 
text books are in the direction of error (although we never know 
on what day “ science”’ will rip another stone out of its “ set- 
tled ’’ foundations or again amend some honored formula). But 
the moment he enters the arena of Psychical Research in oppo- 
sition to experienced protagonists, he is bound by its rules of fair 
play and he must handle its weapons of fact. 

This was the issue of my article on the “ Survival of Dog- 
matism,” that Dr. Farrar, like many another, entered the field 
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ignorant of or ignoring the facts,* disdaining the duty of meeting 
evidence with evidence, and relying upon innuendo and his 
imaginative power to ascribe mental enslavement to everyone 
whose opinions he did not like. This issue I do not think that 
Professor Jastrow has squarely met either in his reply or in his 
chapter on “‘ The Will to Believe in the Supernatural,” which ap- 
pears to hold, as its title implies, exactly what Dr. Farrar cate- 
gorically asserts, that no man can be favorably impressed by 
evidence for the supernormal except for the reason that he is 
temperamentally unfitted to observe his facts and reason about 
them. I say that this is an utterly illegitimate and unworthy 
method of meeting evidence, and no man has a right to employ it 
on the excuse that he has not time or inclination to review evi- 
dence or investigate anew. He could have remained silent. But 
once entering the arena of Psychical Research he is bound to use 
its weapons, and not lethal gas. 

Let us take a single and simple case. William James reported 
that he and others, in full light, saw a brass ring set in sockets 
around the edge of a table revolve six inches once, and several 
times shorter distances, after motor contact had ceased and under 
conditions which proved it could not be due to acquired mo- 
mentum. (Journal, Feb., 1909). Is it a sufficient answer to this 
distinguished psychologist to say that he and several others gave 
the same testimony to the same and unexpected fact because they 
were under the influence of a “ will to believe”? Would it not 
be simpler and as legitimate to say that the group conspired to 
lie? Had not James established a sufficient reputation for sanity 
and intelligence so that his testimony to a fact may not be demol- 
ished by merely asserting a dogma about “ the uniform behavior 
of inanimate matter’? (Chapter on “ The Will to Believe in the 
Supernatural,” page 89 of The Psychology of Conviction. ) 

No intelligent person doubts that many do have the will (or 
wish) to believe in what is improperly termed the supernatural, 
as many have the powerfully operating wish to believe in all sorts 





* Hence the “mass of detail” in my article “calling others to account for 
inaccuracies ” was not “irrelevant” to the issue which I raised, but was neces- 


sary to prove that Farrar and the other writers attacked Psychical Research 
without knowing much about it. 
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of other things. Possibly nine-tenths of the race form nine- 
tenths of their opinions by mere absorption, imitation and feeling 
of one sort or another. The tendency operates not in one direc- 
tion only, for one of the most powerful factors is the desire to be 
like the prevailing group, to be thought respectable, to be ortho- 
dox, in religion, science, politics and other matters. Well then, no 
progress will be gained for Psychical Research by counter accusa- 
tions, “‘ You have the will to believe’ and “‘ You are a hide-bound 
disbeliever.”” We must abandon the terms “ belief ”’ and “ disbe- 
lief,” appeal to the facts and debate the facts. 

Take one more concrete case. As reported in our Journal for 
December last, Mr. E. J. Dingwall, Mr. Harry Price, Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing and several doctors and university professors 
heard raps, and saw levitations of tables, a bell, a handkerchief, 
etc., both within and without a cage covered with a wire gauze 
the only opening in which was away from the medium and sit- 
ters, the phenomena occurring when the medium was absolutely 
controlled and at a distance from him. So assert the witnesses, 
and especially Mr. Dingwall, the béte noir of English Spiritualists 
and denounced by Doyle as “ out to disprove,” a man known to be 
an exceeding well-equipped, cautious and keen observer. Again 
I inquire if the testimony to facts by the very men who (Ding- 
wall and Price), themselves experts in the arts of conjuring, have 
been the exposers of frauds,* and witnessed by men of scientific 
and academic standing, is to be met only by the ascription of a 
“ will to believe ” to the combined group and a reference to “ the 
uniform behavior of inanimate matter’’? I am not even in this 
case arguing in favor of the supernormal, or saying that the Re- 
search Officer of the English S. P. R. and all his colleagues were 
not deceived; I am simply saying that this is no way to meet their 
allegations. ‘‘ However monstrous these phenomena may appear 
to those persons who are not acquainted with the mass of evidence 
now adduced in support of their reality, to ignore them is impos- 
sible for the scientific man.” Yet this is exactly what Professor 
Jastrow proposes to do. “ There is no obligation,” he says, “ to 
consider minutely all the circumstances.” Instead he will settle 





* Compare with Professor Jastrow’s statement: “He ignores the temper 
under which such evidence is accumulated.” It is my practice to ignore this 
factor exactly as much as I have in relation to Messrs. Dingwall and Price. 
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the issue by laying down certain dogmatic formulas which beg 
the very question which the offered evidence raises. 

Professor Richet has said in a late letter (Revue Méta- 
psychique, August, 1922) “‘ There is no such thing as authority 
recognized by science.” If we review the history of science we 
shall recognize why. For we see the authority of the Aristotelians 
vainly raised against the experiments of Galileo, the authority of 
Agassiz against the observations of Darwin, the authority of 
Virchow against the demonstrations of Semmelweiss. We see in 
the last hundred years not merely new discoveries but alterations 
in the fundamental formularies of physics, biology, chemistry and 
other branches. For example, the discovery and investigation of 
radium has led to radical changes in the teachings of science 
within the last thirty years.* And while it is by all odds safest 
for the layman to stick to the general maxims of present science, 
when scientific and critical men themselves begin to question any 
of them on the basis of new observations, mere reiteration of 
these maxims is no answer. Only a new examination of the 
facts can suffice, laborious and repugnant as the task may be. 

When Crookes told of an experiment with D. D. Home in 
which a mahogany board of a certain size and weighing six 
pounds played a part, the engineer Coleman Sellers said that “a 
mechanic, used to handling wood, wonders how this may be. He 
looks through his limited library and finds that scientific men tell 
him that such a board should weigh about 13% pounds.” But 
Crookes replied: “ Will it be believed, therefore, that my mahog- 
any board does weigh only 6 pounds? Four separate balances in 
my own house tell me so, and my green-grocer confirms the fact. 
It is easy to perceive into what errors ‘a mechanic’ may fall when 
he relies for practical knowledge on his ‘ limited library’ instead 
of appealing to actual experiment.” 





* Many instances could be cited of revolutionary discoveries which out- 
raged the current orthodox science. When Joule made his epochal demonstra- 
tion of the mechanical equivalent of heat in 1841, the Royal Society refused to 
publish his proofs. The old conception of heat as a fluid fitted in so nicely as 
“one of a group of phenomena the rest of which had been established,” it was 
thought, that the then “logic of science” could not stomach a change. But 
the caloric fluid had to go, and also the magnetic fluid and the fluids of elec- 
tricity with it. 
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The professor of psychology in the University of Wisconsin 
complains because the regius professor of natural history in the 
University of Aberdeen has admitted a chapter on psychic science 
by Sir Oliver Lodge into “ The Outline of Science.” He must 
settle this with Professor Thompson, whom Professor Vernon 
Kellogg has lately said may be “ fairly called the foremost living 
English popular, and at the same time authoritative, writer about 
natural science.” (Review in N. Y. Times, Nov. 25, 1922.) 

But it is quite a different matter to turn to an official investi- 
gator of the American Society for Psychical Research which has 
guaranteed a fair trial to neglected claims, and suggest that he 
tack up a sign over his office door announcing “ All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here.” If we are to invalidate all evidence in ad- 
vance by sheer assumptions that it must have been accumulated 
under an improper “temper” and vitiated by “the will to be- 
lieve’ on the part of the investigators, then there surely is no 
sense in putting any of it in the Journal, which had better be made 
up of pages taken from the encyclopedia. 

On the other hand, scientific psychical investigators might 
properly say to those who so glibly characterize them: “ Gentle- 
men, you have no right to ascribe to us either a will to believe or 
an uncritical temper without proof, which should be found, if at 
al!, by analysis of our reports. You are not obliged to notice us 
at all, but if you do, attend to our facts. To refuse to examine 
and discuss our real evidence, while you nibble around the edges 
and indulge in fancies regarding our mental incapacity, is both 
illogical and unfair. To deny that a mass of evidence presenting 
the appearance of supernormality, whatever the ultimate con- 
clusions may be, has been piled up, and is yet unresolved, while 
you ignore it, is a survival of dogmatism.” 

Psychical Research is a serious and scientific inquiry, and 
because it is, will continue to demand of its investigators and 
critics alike compliance with the maxim of Francis Bacon: 
“We must examine all without preconceived convictions, and by 
the most exacting method.” 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS. 
By GARDNER Murpny, A. M. 


Ever since the appearance, in 1886, of “ Phantasms of the 
Living,” by Gurney, Myers and Podmore, cases of experimental 
and spontaneous telepathy have been printed from time to time in 
the Proceedings and Journal of the S. P. R. Those printed in the 
Journal reach relatively few readers, and as they are unclassified 
and scattered over many years, they have never been readily ac- 
cessible to study. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick has therefore given us 
in the October issue of the Proceedings (Part LXXXVI, Vol. 
XXXIIT) an article entitled “‘ Phantasms of the Living,” in which 
these cases are collected, classified, and studied. Cases which 
have already been published in the Proceedings, or in Podmore’s 
Apparitions and Thought Transference, or in Myers’s Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, are not included; 
also, cases which were not recorded until more than five years 
after occurrence are excluded. The mass of material now pre- 
sented, however, is very large. Though, on the whole, it is less 
striking, and decidedly less cogent as proof of telepathy, than the 
material given in earlier Proceedings, it is nevertheless exceedingly 
important as a manifestation of the almost infinite variability of 
telepathic experience, through which nevertheless common ele- 
ments are frequently, almost monotonously, apparent. Perhaps 
the most noticeable of these frequently recurring elements is the 
incidence of death or calamity as a source of telepathic impres- 
sions ; another is the subjective feeling that the experience is un- 
usual and likely to turn out veridical. The article is divided into 
four chapters: I, Experimental and Semi-Experimental Cases; 
II, Spontaneous Cases in which the Percipient’s Impression is not 
Externalized; III, Spontaneous Cases in which the Percipient’s 
Impression is Externalized as a Waking Hallucination. Also 
Dreams of the same Character; IV, Collective and Reciprocal 
Cases without Evidence of any Agency External to the Percip- 
ient. ‘The classification brings out vividly the appalling paucity 
of experimental cases (though this is due in part to the fact that 
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much experimental matter has appeared in Proceedings), and the 
enormous number of cases of veridical hallucinations and dreams. 
The reader is impressed with the large number of instances in 
which such hallucinations and dreams were recorded or repeated 
to another person before the percipient learned of the veridical 
character of the experience. 

Without, however, a comprehensive study of non-veridical 
experiences, similarly recorded, it is simply impossible to apply a 
statistical method to study coincidence. It is said of many cases 
that they can scarcely be plausibly referred to chance; and al- 
though the reader will probably agree, he will pause at times and 
think of the thousands of dreams in England and the United 
States which are daily recounted to friends or referred to in let- 
ters, and is apt to reach the conclusion that, at least in dream 
cases, many brilliant coincidences are absolutely bound to occur 
by chance alone. But how many? We have no means of telling. 
We must admit that when we read (page 417) a well-evidenced 
case, and one in which apparently no antecedent suggestion oper- 
ated, in which two persons in different towns during progress of 
telepathic experiments, dream at the same hour of the same night 
that they are in a forest together, and that the leaves turn to 
flame, we scarcely dare to suggest mere coincidence. Although, 
in fact, most readers will probably not feel able to convince them- 
selves that coincidence explains the best of the cases given, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that it is impossible to prove telepathy 
with such material. The material in Proceedings has gone vastly 
further than this. 

This means of course that the present material must be taken 
in connection with the whole mass of published evidence. And 
by way of classification and summary, with interpretative 
hypotheses, Mrs. Sidgwick has treated these cases in a way which 
may well be adapted to all published cases and to the whole prob- 
lem of telepathy. Most fruitful of all her fruitful suggestions is 
a hypothesis as to the modus operandi of telepathic communica- 
tion. She suggests that instead of an impulse or message sent by 
one person to another, we have really a condition in which two or 
more minds are in a state of reciprocal influence, a partial 
“ fusion” of their contents, such that experiences of one may 
find their way into another. This makes the reciprocal cases 
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especially easy to understand. And if we grant the existence of 
telepathy from the dead, we may think of mediumship as a state 
in which the deceased, by telepathic communication with the sub- 
conscious part of a sitter’s mind, may influence the mind of the 
medium, the three minds being in such a rapport or-state of 
mutual openness to one another. In view of numerous cases 
(some of which are given in the present article) in which the 
agent and the percipient are unknown to each other but appear to 
be in telepathic rapport through some individual known to both, 
this hypothesis is very suggestive. 

The present collection of data forcibly emphasize, however, 
the truth of Mrs. Sidgwick’s statement that there is great need 
“ of further evidence to throw light on the subject of telepathy,” 
and the aptness of the phrase used by Dr. Schiller in a review 
(of another study in telepathy) in the same issue of Proceedings: 
“the waywardness of the phenomena and the impossibility of 
discovering what are the conditions of success or failure.” Con- 
trolled conditions,—in fact, experimental evidence,—not only of 
telepathy but of the conditions under which it appears, are 
urgently needed. 


The November Journal of the S. P. R. contains two interest- 
ing book tests, in both of which facts are given through Mrs. 
Leonard which apparently cannot be plausibly referred either to 
her own normal knowledge or to that of the sitter. In the first 
of these, references to a favorite pastime of the communicator are 
made by mention of a book (with appropriate page) which had 
not been read by the sitter and which was not in her possession. 


The September-October issue of the Revue Métapsychique 
contains a summary by Dr. Geley of previously reported experi- 
ments with Franek Kluski, in which paraffin casts were left by 
materialized hands ; and with this he reports further experiments, 
and publishes photographs of the casts. He makes use of a care- 
ful description (by the sculptor Pierre Lorenzi) of the technique 
necessary in making casts of the hand; the description certainly 
adds to the difficulty—already great—of understanding how a 
human hand could produce the casts. The expert testimony of a 
police official (as to fingerprints, etc.) is published, which insists 
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that the medium’s hands could not have produced the casts. In 
view of the hand control used at the experiments, it must be ad- 
mitted that hand substitution is a forced hypothesis. The photo- 


graphs themselves, showing fingers bent and interlocked, are very 
striking. 


A series of articles on psychical research in the Scientific 
American in recent months have culminated in a very unusual 
offer put forward in the December number. A prize of $2,500 is 
to be awarded to the first person who produces a spirit photograph 
under conditions acceptable to the investigating committee; and a 
similar offer of an equal sum is made for the production, under 
test conditions, of telekinesis, ectoplasm, raps, or other physical 
phenomena which can be instrumentally recorded. The January 
issue of the Scientific American gives the personnel of the in- 
vestigating committee: Professor William McDougall; Dr. Wal- 
ter F. Prince; Professor Daniel F. Comstock (recently of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology) ; Mr. Hereward Carring- 
ton; and Mr. Harry Houdini. Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, of the 
Scientific American, will act as secretary for the committee. The 
conditions governing the investigation and the award are care- 
fully outlined. Mental phenomena, in fact all phenomena leaving 
no irrefragable proof in the form of instrumental record, are ex- 


cluded from the present competition, but will perhaps be in- 
cluded later. 
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A CERTAIN TYPE OF MEDIUMSHIP. 
By WaALxTER F. Prince, Pu.D. 


Chapter LVII of the second edition of Dr. Holt’s Cosmic Re- 
lations is devoted to the recital of certain sittings which the author 
had with a medium whom he calls Mr. T. It is not derogating 
from the great value of the book with its treasures of impressive 
material, to say that I am compelled to the opinion that, even 
though the purported messages in this chapter may be genuine, 
they are not evidential. 

Let it be distinctly understood that I am not charging the 
medium in question with fraud. It may be by some unfortunate 
fatality that, so far as concerns this group and the other groups of 
his work with which I have so far been permitted to become ac- 
quainted, the supposedly evidential matter has mostly related to 
persons of public record, and consisted mostly of such facts as 
could be found in easily accessible printed sources, or casually 
acquired. Any theory which can be imagined may be formed and 
I shall not, at least at this stage, dispute it. I simply state the 
cold, logical fact that such material cannot be ascribed good evi- 
dential rank, since it undeniably could be produced by the means 
which I proceed hypothetically to outline. 

If I were to pose as a medium and, even if I were not a party 
to the invitation, judged, from the fact that my managers had 
from time to time invited a number of persons prominently known 
as interested in psychic research, that Dr. Henry Holt would prob- 
ably be invited, I could get ready for him as follows. 

I would first look in “ Who’s Who in America” or “ Who’s 
Who in New York ” and I would find 


1. That H. H. was a Yale man, graduated in 1862. (950) * 
2. That he was born “ in a town beginning with B.”’ (951) 
3. That the town was slightly “in the south,” as the 

book states it was Baltimore. (951) 





*The figures in parentheses refer to the pages in “Cosmic Relations” 
where the medium’s affirmations are to be found. 
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4. That his father’s name was Dan, though I might 

forget and call it “‘ Daniel.” (956-7 ) 
5. That his mother’s name was “ Ann Eve,” though I 

might err and call it “ Anna Eve” and correct it 


afterwards. (951) 
6. And that her fuller name was “ Ann Eve Siebold H.” (957) 
And consequently her initials were “ A. E. S. H.” (958) 


7. That H. H. has a home in Vermont. (958) 
8. And that, to be more precise, it is in “ Burlington.” (951) 
Having learned that H. H. graduated from Yale in 1862, I 
should think it a neat thing to bring a deceased classmate to him, 
consequently I would look up some class book like “ The Twenty 
Years’ Record of the Yale Class of 1862,” which I could easily 
find in the New York Public Library or in another library. 
There I should find that Pierce N. Welch was a classmate of H. 
-H., and might select his name because I found it prominently 
given at the very beginning as that of one of the committee of 
arrangements, and if I lived in Bridgeport, near New Haven, was 
probably familiar with it. So I now should know 
9. That Pierce N. Welch was formerly known to H. H. (949) 
Besides, if I browsed in the book a little, I should find on page 
176, that 

10. Both H. H. and P. N. W. attended Russell’s School. (950) 

I should think that this indicated a very special acquaintance, 

in which I should be mistaken, as H. H. says he “ was not nearly 

so intimate with Welch as with some other classmates.” 
Wishing to get later data about Welch, if I needed to—for 
very likely I should already know about the one most conspicuous 
public act of his life—I might glance at “ Fifty years meeting of 
the Yale Class of 1862,” where I should find in his biographical 
record that he 
11. “ Put up a building ” for Yale (950), and so be ready for 
that question. But, unfortunately, it is not there stated when the 
building was erected, and I shall be taken unawares when asked 
for the date. But this class book was issued in 1912, so I make 
a stab at it, “‘ 1910,” and miss the true date by 18 years. Told 
I am wrong, I guess again and with “1900” miss it by 8 
years. (950) 

But I want to mention some interesting college event. The 
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class books are unfurnished with them so I take a look at some 
book like “ Four Years at Yale,” by one Bagg and find (pp. 
342-4) that there was a 

12. Yale boathouse built in New Haven in 1863, (950), 
and also that the previous one, built in 1859, was so poor that 
there was a good deal of complaint, leading to initial steps for 
building in 1862, so it is highly probable that 

13. “ Your class discussed it in ’61 and 62” (950) though 
H. H. does not remember the fact. 

If a class book did not inform me whose daughter H. H. 
married, I could easily find out by a glance at some such book as 
“The National Cyclopedia of American Biography,” under the 
caption, “ Henry Holt.” There I could learn the relevance of 
the name 

14. “J. Selby West ” (951)—though I might err and call his 
middle name “ Shelby.” (951) 

15. And that the relevance consists in the fact that “ there is 
a marriage relationship somewhere ” (951) since the book plainly 
states that H. H. married the daughter of J. Selby West, of 
New York. 

It occurs to me that it would be very evidential for me to state 
just where H. H. and his father-in-law lived in New York city, 
since I have now ascertained that West lived also in that place. 
Of course I know that the place to go for that information is an 
old street directory, of which a series is to be found in the Public 
Library. I hit on that of 1874-5, and find that 

16. “ West lived at 21 West Thirty-sixth Street ” (955) and 

17. H. H. lived at “14 East 54” (955). Of course I am 
referring to the year which I looked up, and it will be embarrass- 
ing for H. H. to interrupt with “I lived with him.” But as I 
will already have asked the “ spirit” where H. H. lived “ at that 
time,” intimating that it was a different place, and as H. H. may 


be trying to fool me, I will have to bid him “ wait a minute ” and 
deliver the information I got from the directory I consulted. 

But while I was looking at the “ Henry Holt” section in the 
“ National Cyclopedia of American Biography” my attention 
could not but be caught by another, directly above it, entitled 
“Dan Holt.” I can now be sure that 

18. The father of H. H. lived in “ Baltimore.” (956) 
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Having learned this I am quite competent to say that it is 

19. “ A city by the water somewhere,” (956) and 

20. “ To the south of this place.” (956) 

As I further learn in the same place that Dan Holt died at 
fifty, | am sure that he had been forty, so can safely say that 

21. He “ looks about forty years of age.”’ (956) 

I have stated in a letter in the possession of the A. S. P. R. 
that I have been specially fond of reading American history. 
Many books dealing with American history have pictures showing 
street scenes, so that | probably know that most city business men 
in the years of the decade preceding Mr. Holt’s death (stated in 
the “ National Cyclopedia” to have taken place in 1853) wore 
high hats. So it was fairly safe to say 

22. He wears a high hat.” (956) 

In the same place I find that Dan Holt was one of the found- 
ers of the oyster industry and therefore I say, mysteriously 

23. “‘ Sea-food.” (957) 

I would like to bring forward Mr. Holt’s mother and matters 
connected with her, and combining what I find in “ Cosmic Re- 
lations ’»—of course I would look for pointers in that well-known 
book—with what H. H. has himself told me, I feel prepared. In 
a sitting I will announce that there is 

24. “a blood-tie.” (958) 

between A. E. S. H. and H. H., not admitting that even if I 
had been myself previously ignorant of the fact H. H. himself 
had told me at an earlier sitting (951) that she was his mother. 
I add that 

25. “She was older than you are when she died,’ (958) 
neglecting to say that I had been informed of this fact also. (951) 

As a clincher I innocently query 

26. ‘‘ She was ninety-two when she died?” (958) which was 
precisely the fact stated by H. H. a month before. (951) 

In ‘ Cosmic Relations ” I find (pp. 56-57) a long description 
of the beauty of H. H.’s Vermont place—it is there stated to be 
his place which is described, and I know already that his summer 
home is in Burlington, Vermont. In view of the fact that the 
description contains the word “ beautiful” six times, “ pretty” 
four times, “lovely” once and “ loveliness” once, I cannot be 
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going astray in saying in the month of April “ beautiful up there 
now.” (958) 

27. And as people who have summer homes usually go to 
them in the summer, I can surely, in an April séance, aptly ask 

28. “if you are going to Vermont soon.” (958) 

Since the foreground of the beautiful scene described in 
“Cosmic Relations” (56), as seen from H. H.’s country house, 
is “ my hill sloping rapidly ” I can venture to say 

29. “It is beautiful up there now, on the hill.’”’ (958). If not 
correct that the mother “ has been there ”’ in the flesh, no one can 
gainsay that she may have been in the spirit. 

It at first seems striking that it is said 

30. “ You have fixed it so people can go in swimming there,” 
(958) but that fact is also given on the same page in “ Cosmic 
Relations,” wherein it is said “ men with horses, bay against the 
green, are turning the pretty cowpond among the trees into a 
swimming pool for my young people.” 

And as “ Cosmic Relations” bears on its title page the date 
1914 it is certain that the swimming pool must have been made 
some 

31. “ years ago.”” (958) 

Since passages easily found in “ Cosmic Relations” by the 
index references to “ Henry Holt” show that he was interested 
in the subjects embraced in psychical research in 1857 (p. 94), 
and the ’70s (p. 221 ff.), as well as later, it would be fairly safe 
for me to say of him and a man on such familiar terms as his 
wife’s father 

32. “* We discussed this thing,” (951) and how could H. H. 
possibly be sure that they never discussed it “ walking in the 
park "’? 

If I was introduced to H. H. when he came in or knew him 
by sight or by his portrait (Mr. H. H. is a pretty well known 
man) I would need no spirit to inform me that his first name is 

33. “ Henry.” (951) 

Nor that the father-in-law of a man himself nearly eighty was 
almost certainly dead (even if not aided by the fact that about 
1877 his name disappeared from the directory); and “ Who's 
Who” would inform me that J. Selby West's daughter was dead. 
This would be enough to warrant 
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34. “ We are waiting for you.” (951) 

Some allowance should be made for facts I pick up casually. 
It may be that I indirectly might hear a whisper which would 
warrant me in referring to 

35. “the book you are writing now about this thing,” (955) 
and H. H. not be able to be more positive than “I don’t believe 
that Mr. T. knew anything about it.” 

I have now covered every statement made by “ Black Hawk ” 
to Mr. Holt known to be correct save one, namely, that Mr. Dan 
Holt was a “ stout man, thick set.” 

But to counterbalance this are several statements known to 
be incorrect : 

(1) That Mr. Holt tried to get into the army the year before 
his graduation. (950) 

(2) That there is another Ann Eve, about 34 years old, in 
Burlington. (951) 

(3) That H. H. was away from home to the northwest, when 
his father died. (957-6) 

There are also three statements of which it is not known 
whether they are correct or not: 

(1) That a James Hearn was associated with Mr. Dan Holt 
in some business. (956) This is likewise a statement which 
would be hard to refute and therefore pretty safe to make. In 
the “‘ National Cyclopedia of American Biography” we read of 
“his large and varied interests,’ and 65 years had passed since 
his death. 

(2) That Dan Holt had a boat with his wife’s name on it. 
(957) The founder of the oyster industry would be pretty sure 
to have boats, and who could be sure of the names of all of them 
during a period of 85 to 65 years ago? So this statement would 
be fairly immune. 

(3) That the son of P. N. Welch had just gone to Lake 
Saranac. It must be exasperating if one has got hold of some bit 
of information which would be “ evidence,” and it is not looked 
up sufficiently to establish it. 

And there is one statement which is highly probable, namely, 
that H. H.’s mother enjoyed reading and liked some papers more 
than others, (958) but H. H. has forgotten to tell us whether it 
is correct or not. 
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If a person, posing as a medium, looks up scattered informa- 
tion about a public man, he has a far easier job, generally speak- 
ing, than the man who tries to point out where he could have 
obtained it. For the former can take whatever he happens to 
find, while the latter has to hunt up those particular facts. Soa 
boy could run about a ten acre lot of vegetables and in fifteen 
minutes collect, say 35 from different places, all visible when 
found, but which would require a day’s work to identify. If I 
were in the medium-faking business I could collect odds and ends 
about a public man which would take twenty times the work to 
trace to their sources. If Mr. T. is one of this sort he does his 
work crudely, for of his 35 true statements, | found express or 
inferential authority, in print, for 22 without leaving my office. 
I then went to the Public Library and, besides the City Directory, 
consulted just six books, finding data for the medium’s statements 
in all but one, some of it repeatedly. It goes to show how very 
easy it is to get handy information about men like H. H. 

If spirits gave the information, it is exceedingly curious why 
they should stick so closely to the information furnished in refer- 
ence books and Mr. H.’s book on psychics. 

To recapitulate: Twelve, or one-third, of the facts truly stated 
are to be found in ‘“‘ Who’s Who.” Three more, besides most or 
all of the twelve, in the “ National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy.”’ Three more, with many of the twelve, in the class books. 
Four more in the New York City directories. Two more in 
“Four Years at Yale,” and four more in “ Cosmic Relations.” 
Six more are matters of easy general knowledge or inference, 
and three, all which remain but one, were obtained from Mr. 
Holt himself. I do not mean to imply that in every case the 
medium need to have found the facts just where I found them, 
but am simply showing how very easily they could have been 
collected. 

In the great evidential scripts the hardest to get through seem 
to be proper names and exact figures. “ Black Hawk” some- 
times blunders in giving a name, but it generally looks like a 
blunder of memory or inference, as when Dan is rendered Daniel, 
and generally immediately after such an error the full name comes 
out roundly, Pierce Welch, middle initial N.; J. Selby West, Ann 
Eve Siebold U., etc. I do not remember one such a case of rapid, 
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deadly accuracy in giving a long name, in the work of Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Chenoweth or Mrs. Leonard. Nor do I remember that 
they were ever capable of such an astounding feat as giving 
almost in a breath and without any difficulty two such compli- 
cated addresses out of the long past as “21 West 36th Street ” 
and “14 East 54th Street.” But this sort of thing is Mr. T.’s 
specialty, and it is incomprehensible in view of what has hitherto 
seemed indicated regarding particular difficulties in communica- 
tions and the reasons of them. If the spirits have discovered a 
new device for getting over these particular difficulties it is odd 
that they do not initiate the leading evidential psychics into the 
secret of it. 

Again, Black Hawk is supposed, from his own testimony 
(pp. 951-952, 954) to be an Indian who talked his native language 
and some French, but knew but a very little English. Yet his 
errors in giving names are the errors not of an untutored Indian 
or of a Frenchman, but of a man familiar with English. If he 
misheard the spirit of Pierce N. Welch he might make the first 
name out as Puss, Pass, Peece, but surely not “ Percy.” That is 
the error of a man familiar with English names and confusing 
the less with the more common. In the same way the miscalling 
of “ Selby ” is the trick of a mind more familiar with “ Shelby.” 
And “ Daniel” for Dan is not the auditory error which the spirit- 
istic theory accounts for, but the error of memory and inference 
of a man who knows that it is common for “ Dan ”’ to be the ab- 
breviated form for “ Daniel.” 

And yet again, “ Black Hawk’s” English presents some 
curious anomalies, exactly of the description which I have noted 
in anonymous letters pretending to be illiterate. In these there is 
a tendency to misspell the simple words and to be ungrammatical 
in the simple phrases, yet to spell long and difficult words cor- 
rectly, and to be less liable to grammatical errors in the more com- 
plex phraseology. The underlying reason probably is that the 
writer of such a letter wishes at the same time to seem ignorant 
and yet to have his meaning understood. He knows that the 
simple words and phrases will be made out no matter how badly 
spelled and constructed, but he fears lest the big words and the 
more complex phraseology shall fail to convey the meaning if they 
are treated in the same fashion, the process being hardly apper- 
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ceived. The really illiterate mind does not, I think, act in this 
fashion. 

Instances of the attempt to appear illiterate follow: 

“ Black Hawk he glad to come to see some white peoples.” 
(949) 

“They come not strong the first time. Black Hawk don’t see 
before.” (951) 

“They grow up in me world.” (952) 

“The white mans does it.” (955) 

“Black Hawk he come to talk to me friends. I don’t make 
so much noise what the other one do.” (955) 

“T haint seen him never.”’ (957) 

Instances of betrayal that the speaker is not illiterate follow: 

Think of an untutored Indian being able to quote glibly! 


“* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
Treason has done its worst 
Nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, 
Nothing can touch him further.’ ” 


If it be conjectured that he repeated this verbatim from Mans- 
field on the other side, yet still think of such an Indian living, 
being able to repeat without error of word or pronunciation these 
lines from the lips of a living man, and add to it the supposed 
difficulties of communication. 

But the remaining examples are from Black Hawk’s direct 
replies to questions addressed to him, except one, which is his 
remark to a spirit. 

“ That may be true through indirect influence.”’ (949) 

“T am beyond your thanks or your curses.”’ (950) 

“ They go to the supreme moment of their powers ... As 
far as coming back to demonstrate, they try to look as you re- 
membered them. We live in the land of memory to you.” (952- 
953) 

“We learn a common language.” (954) 

“Your whole social structure in America depends upon your 
keeping down a certain element.” (958) 

“For instance: if you are half a dozen people you live in your 
own little town, and somebody comes in that town and he comes 
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in from Europe and he can’t talk and he can’t read and he can’t 
write but he can think.” (958) 

No one not sophisticated by long acquaintance with English 
could utter such phrases as “ the supreme moment of their lives,” 
“Your whole social structure,” ‘‘ For instance,” ‘ A common 
language.” 

In addition, Mr. Holt prints some messages to “ Margaret 
D.,” who was not herself present, though a friend of hers was. 
Whether “ Margaret D.” had been expected is not stated. 

In “‘ Who’s Who in America ”’ I find that her middle name is 
W , which gives material for “ Margaret W.,” and also would 
make me suspect that she was named for some W I also 
find there that she was born in “ Allegheny,” in the State of 
“ Pennsylvania,’ and would suspect that the W s lived there. 
But I am not able to explain how “ Black Hawk” knew that she 
had an uncle named “ Henry Wade,” nor can I explain how Mrs. 
DeK., who was present, came to know the same fact. For all I 
know they both happened to hear of it. I cannot explain how 
“ Black Hawk” knew that Mrs. D. would not care to hear from 
her uncle, if that was the case, and I can as little explain how 
Mrs. DeK. knew it, as she apparently did. For all I can see what- 
ever story there was which reached the lady present might have 
reached Mr. T. and given occasion for the message. If I had 
been the medium I might have mentioned a name in connection 
with Mrs. D.’s youth, which would probably have occasioned sur- 
prise, and it would have been difficult to trace my source of 
information. 

Must I repeat that 1 am MAKING NO CHARGE WHATEVER, but 
only classifying the statements, and seeing if they COULD be ac- 
counted for on any normal basis? Perhaps the specimens of this 
medium’s work which I have seen unfortunately give a defective 
view of its general character, exactly as one would be misled as to 
the makeup of the ornithorhynchus by the sight of merely its bill 
or foot. We are not without hope that the medium to whom 
reference is made will grant a series of sittings under test con- 
ditions which may defy the merely tentative solution of this par- 
ticular case. Then, if similar correspondences of fact occur in 
similar volume, they will annihilate the force of this analysis and 
amply vindicate him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH MADE OUT OF A BOW OF RIBBON. 


New York Ciry, Dec. 1, 1922. 

In the Journal for June, 1922, there appeared an article showing 
the inadequacy of one evidential photograph to establish the case 
conclusively for spirit photography. 

If the lucid arguments therein set forth required further confirm- 
atory instances, a strong one would seem to be supplied by a picture 
that recently came into my hands. 

It is the photograph of a newly made grave, covered with flowers, 
and at one end, where a bow of ribbon is supposed to be, appears a 
distinct human head and face. Not only is the face human, but it is 
an excellent likeness of the gentleman whose remains have just been 
laid in the grave. It bears none of the ear-marks of the usual 
“ spirit photographs.” It does not even look like a double exposure, 
which it is not. The so-called “psychic arch” and ectoplasmic 
draperies are conspicuously lacking. Yet, the likeness is far more 
striking than is even claimed for many of the pictures we have had 
shown us purporting to be those of spirits. 

The remarkable part, perhaps, is that no claim is made for the 
picture of being anything more than a very startling coincidence. It 
was sent me by a daughter of the deceased. She is a lady of culture, 
intelligence, high character and charming personality ; yet, she is one 
of those to whom the idea of life after death simply does not appear 
to be true. Her belief is that death is the end. That this strange coin- 
cidence should have happened to a person with these views discounts 
the idea that a likeness was imagined where none existed because the 
relatives were expectantly desiring it. So far as I can gather, none 
of the family entertained such a thought for a moment, and none 
of them considers it a spirit photograph. A friend of the family 
assured me that the likeness is most striking to her, although she is 
unbiassed either by affection or the desire to make a case. She has 
frequently seen the deceased, and states that no one knowing him 
could deny the resemblance. 

If, then, a likeness can be perceived in a seemingly accidental 
arrangement of ribbon and flowers without any of the delusive veils 
of emotion, expectancy or preconceived beliefs, how much greater 
is the possibility of error where all these elements are present in a 
high degree! 


(Mrs.) Mary L. InMAN. 


The face referred to is easily discernible in the photograph now 
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before us, peeping over the grave from its farther side. We see 
two other faces, one much resembling Uncle Joe Cannon, and the 
other a young lady in an old-fashioned hat, very close to the old 
gentleman and apparently evoking in his features a pleased expres- 
sion. But we are able to “see faces” where there are none better 
than most people, though quite aware what we are about when 
doing so. 

The Society has many examples of supposed spirit photographs 
unexpectedly found, not so good as the one to which our attention 
is called, and as readily analyzable into their actual constituents. 
But other photographs have been sent us which contain “ extras ” 
which are undoubtedly portraits, accompanied by life photographs of 
the persons they are supposed to represent, where we are not able 
with all the effort of constructive imagination to see that the life 
photographs and the corresponding “ spirit” ones can be the same 


person. And yet, the senders consider them as satisfyingly 
convincing. 


CONTRIBUTION TO A CONJECTURAL PROCESS OF 
COMMUNICATION. 


In the Journal for May, 1912, Dr. Hyslop gave an explanation 
of the “conjectural tandem” process of communication stated in 
communications themselves to be occasionally employed in the work 
with Mrs. Chenoweth. 


“I may give a picture of this process so that readers may keep 
it in mind when reading the records which he will find to be descrip- 
tive of scenes, and not direct communication. We have the com- 
municator, the two controls and the psychic besides the sitter, in 
this case the last being myself. The communicator simply stands 
and thinks. His thoughts, both central and marginal become more 
or less clearly visible or audible to the control, Jennie P. She trans- 
mits these “ mental pictures” to G. P., George Pelham, and he de- 
scribes them. ‘They probably appear also as pictures to the subcon- 
sciousness of the psychic, Mrs. Chenoweth, and are transmitted 
through her organism as a “ machine,” as it was called in the Piper 
case. In this situation much depends upon the ability of the controls 
both to sustain a proper poise in the process of communication, and 
to select judiciously the pictures which will signify the communica- 
tor’s intention and to interpret their meaning often. They are prob- 
ably symbolic in many instances and their meaning has to be found 
out by the control. In any case the limitations of communication are 
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perfectly evident under such a conception of it. Memories that can- 
not be represented in visual or auditory imagery will encounter diffi- 
culty in getting through and other methods will have to be employed 
in transmitting them. What these are we do not yet know.” 


An old letter in the files of the office, referring to this passage, 
tentatively supports and illustrates the tandem theory in an ingenious 
way. 


May 29, 1912. 
Dear Dr. Hyswop: 


Your discussion on p. 286 of the tandem method, taken in con- 
nection with what my guides say, suggests certain mechanical 
analogies. 

For example, when it is said a communicator, two controls, etc., 
are all present, it may not mean they are all in one place or state, 
but merely co-operating. They may be widely separated in place or 
state (state being the psychical counterpart of position). Now on 
earth all communication is done by a combination of an originating 
source, some kind of waves, a receiving body and usually a conver- 
sion by the receiving body into something else. E. g., I think, I put 
my thought into speech or waves of air which reach your ear, and 
are reconverted into thought by you. 

The tandem process suggests that the transmitting apparatus of 
the communicator is not powerful enough as to distance or quality 
to bridge this gap, and that the message must be relayed or pass 
through something like a Pupin coil. Then the process would be 
like this: 





Communicator Jennie P. G. P. Psychic 
oO oO <= oO 
thinking. gets picture and Ditto. gets picture 


sends another. and writes or 


speaks it. 


The Randall process of telephone reinforcement just put in 
process by the United Telephone Co. is similar. I think when you 
were out last I referred to the game where A writes a proverb, 
passes the paper to B. B. draws a picture to illustrate the proverb, 
folds over the first writing so it cannot be seen and passes to C. who 
writes a proverb describing the picture, folds over the picture and 
passes to D. who draws another picture, etc. Z’s picture or proverb 
may be a very grotesque distortion of the original. If, in addition, 
marginal ideas (like induced currents in a telephone line) butt in at 
any point, the confusion would be increased. . . 

Sincerely yours, 
Prescorr F. Hatt. 
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ON “MR. JACKSON.” 


In our issué for February, 1922, the discussion of the corre- 
spondences between what came thru the medium, Mrs. Leonard, re- 
garding “ Mr. Jackson” (who proved to be a peacock) and the 
facts, these sentences occur. ‘“‘ It does not seem to be Sir Oliver’s 
way to point out coincidences which are obvious, but the photograph 
shown with the text of the peacock on the lawn of the house at 
Mariemont reveals him near a ‘ foot path,’ the ‘door’ of the house 
is easily accessible and the bird would surely come to the door fre- 
quently. Of course he was ‘ seen’ and ‘ mentioned’ ‘ every day.’ ” 

That our reasoning was correct is shown by the following letter 


from Sir Oliver Lodge, which is worth putting upon record altho 
doing so has been delayed. 


March 12, 1922. 
Dear Dr. PRINCE: 


I have only just read your remarks in the February Journal 
about the peacock. 


He certainly “came to the door” very often, and used to walk 
in sometimes. 


He and his wife were often found waiting at the front door for 
some member of the family to go out. 

My study too had a door into the garden and Mr. Jackson used 
to walk in and appear to examine the books in a comical manner, 
twisting his neck about and looking up and down the dwarf book- 
cases. He was very tame and friendly. 

All Raymond said was right enough. In many cases intimate 
knowledge improves the record rather than detects errors in it. 

Yours sincerely, 


O. J. Lopce. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Beginning and Vay of Life. By CHartEs WENTWORTH LITTLE- 
FIELD. M.D. Published by The Rainbow Temple Association (Inc). 
Pp. 632. 

This is a fantastic example of the extent to which a savant may be 
deluded by strange mental obsessions. We find herein interest to war- 
rant a lengthy review, although as a scientific contribution the book is 
not worth a line. 

The author builds up a new biology, a new psychology and a new 
healing method on the basis of “ four fundamental laws of life” which 
he has discovered. (1) A vital force is generated by the evaporation of 
water at that temperature which is normal to a given plant, animal or 
human form. (2) In the grouping of the mineral salts “of organic 
nature” (i. e. which are found as constituents of plants and animals), 
in conjunction with the environing forces, lies the cause of all physical 
life-forms, [both vegetable and animal.] According to the author these 
mineral salts of organic nature are twelve in number. (3) The rainbow 
rays are the chemists of nature, in the combining of the elements in 
building the living compounds of plants, animals and men. (4) A mind- 
image is the beginning of every created thing. This image carries with 
it all the functions, faculties and qualities with which the mind may 
endow it. 

By these four laws the author solves “the riddle of the ages,” viz. 
the origin of life on this planet. “ The primitive earth was surrounded 
by a shell of water—‘ The waters above the firmanent.’ From every 
physical standpoint it resembled a huge drop of water which analyzed 
the rays of light into its seven primary colors.” “These were the 
physical conditions under which life first appeared upon the earth.” 
We suppose that the author’s idea is that the Creator’s mind-images 
were transmitted by the rainbow rays to the mineral salts, vitalized by 
the evaporation of water, and thus brought into existence plants and 
living creatures “ each after its kind.” 

The author’s new psychology is essentially based on his “law of 
composition,” that it is the grouping of the twelve mineral salts which 
determines the form and function of the brain and the different organs 
and tissues, as of everything else living. His theory of health and dis- 
ease is likewise founded upon this law. The cells are kept in a normal, 
healthy condition as long as each receives the requisite quantity of cell- 
salts required for its upbuilding; disease is an altered state of the cell 
produced by a lack of some one of its inorganic tissue-salts. Herefrom 
follows consequently the new healing-method, viz. imbibition of the 
tissue-salts. in which the diseased organ is deficient. The author has 
determined what mineral salts are required for the cure of practically 
any disease. He prepares in his private laboratory twelve “ Vitalized 
Tissue Building Compounds” to be used as remedies. In a last-page 
“ advertisement ” we read the following P. S.: “ A half ounce of any one 
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combination is sufficient for a month’s treatment of any disease.” That 
the compounds are “entirely free from danger in the hands of the most 
careless ”’ sounds very plausible, as they are made up from the twelve 
mineral salts and milk sugar. 

The author outlines the experiments which, to his own satisfaction, 
prove the existence of “the four fundamental laws of life,” and in sup- 
port of the alleged extraordinary experimental ‘results a multitude of 
photo-micrographs are reproduced.—Whereas space does not permit of 
any detailed criticism I shall in the following point out a few of the au- 
thor’s most obvious and flagrant fallacies. 

By looking through a powerful microscope at a suspension in water 
of finely pulverized phosphate of lime—one of the twelve mineral salts 
—he has observed that “as soon as active evaporation of water begins 
the fine particles of the lime salt will become possessed of life. That 
is they will have the power of independent motion and volition.” He 
sees herein a manifestation of the vital force, whereas the observed 
phenomenon is what the physicist calls Brownian movements. All 
sufficiently small particles in watery suspension will partake in such 
movements, which therefore are attributed to internal agitation of the 
fluid. 

A group of photo-micrographs show pictures of arborescent, feathery 
or dentritic crystal structures. The author sees herein “crystal proto- 
types of plants:” “ Mineral Cactus,” “ Mineral Thistles,” etc., etc. We 
may ask him: What about the frost patterns on glass windows in the 
winter? Prototypes of little pinetrees and what not? 

Illustration group No. IV presents micrographs of “Living forms 
from minerals,” as for instance “a crab form,” “prehistoric fish,” “ape ” 
and “human form,” which all have been developed by the author from 
different combinations of the mineral salts, dissolved in a three per 
cent. solution of common salt. “Every precaution possible, consistent 
with the priniciple involved, was taken to prevent contamination from 
without.” As the glasses containing the solutions were left uncovered 
for the development of the lifeforms, it is difficult to understand how 
contamination from without could possibly be prevented. In fact it 
requires a most accommodating disposition to see anything but small 
parts of vegetable fibres and other dust particles in the purported liv- 
ing forms. 

Finally we come to the most preposterous of the author’s contentions, 
that the mineral salts of organic nature, when charged with the vital 
force, “ become subject to mind control so that any picture the mind ac- 
cepts as true in principle, can be fixed in them.” The photo-micrographs 
which give the results of the experiments, demonstrating the above 
“ discovery,” show only the most illusory similarity to what the author 
tells us they represent. However, a few quotations will show that we 
need not wonder that the author succeeded—so far—in getting results. 
“The thought-form was held in the mind until a conviction was reached 
that it had been embodied in the mineral salts. This sometimes required 
several attempts before success was reached.” Sometimes more than a 
hundred. “...it has often happened that pictures wholly foreign to 
those addressing my own consciousness have been fixed instead.” 

A few photo-micrographs show the results of spirit-communications 
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received “in answer to questions concerning the meaning of certain 
Scriptural statements and symbols.” “Whether the answers to the 
questions are correct or not they are intelligent, therefore, they had an 
intelligent cause.” An example. The text to one of the pictures runs: 
“An answer to the question: ‘Who is the mighty angel of the tenth 
chapter of Revelation?’ The face of our Uncle Sam is seen in the top 
center looking toward the right, while Johnny Bull stands just behind 
him.” Whether the two gentlemen are there or not—we have been un- 
able to locate them—the answer is rather farfetched and we feel doubt- 
ful as to its intelligent cause. 
AAGE SLOMANN. 


“The Other Side God’s Door. By Maser Dixon Ropertson. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London, and E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 1920. Pp. 158. 

There is a stage of a kind of incipient mediumship at which the me- 
dium’s mind is chiefly occupied with three desires: the desire for highly 
“ spiritual’ messages, “control” by personages of importance, and a 
consuming urge to publish a book. It is true that the urge is usually 
blamed on the personages who insist that the spiritual nature of the mes- 
sages renders them invaluable to the world, and their persistence is only 
equalled by the average layman’s desire to get into print at any cost. 
The author of “The Other Side God’s Door” has apparently just 
reached this stage. This book got into print mainly, we feel, by the 
pulling power of the tail of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s kite, for he very 
kindly but a trifle guardedly commends the book in a two-paragraph let- 
ter. The contents hardly seem to warrant the expenditure of ink, but 
that is an opinion. We have always had a rather high regard for the 
Angel Gabriel, but his literary style as exhibited in this book has shaken 
our faith a little. 

The author presents for our consideration “ messages ” from Gabriel, 
Gad, Lord Kitchener, and Mary Baker G. Eddy, who expound a kind of 
philosophy we should expect to find in the compositions of twelve- or 
fifteen-year-old children. The style, identical for all the personalities, 
is of course the author’s, but we hope that the rhetoric is not always 
hers. 

The book possesses no interest for the psychical researcher, since no 
evidence is offered and the method of “verification” is hopelessly 
wrong. As a sample let us take the introduction of Lord Kitchener: 
“We had barely put our hands on the table before we all felt a force 
within it, and to our questions it answered clearly, unhesitatingly and 
with vim. It purported to be the spirit of a man [how?] whom we did 
not know, nor did he know us. He had tried before to get our attention 
{how ?] but unsuccessfully. His message was important. He had died 
during the present war, had played an important part, and was in the 
mental plane. 

“Suddenly I exclaimed—why, I do not know— Are you Kitch- 
ener?’” 

Now if you expect that table to say No you are going far beyond the 
endurance of tables. It “said ‘Yes’ with a bang.” I confess I should 
like to have been present to hear that table “ say” Yes. 
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I would not like to think that I had discouraged the author in her 
efforts to uplift the world, but why the good lady cannot compare some 
of her “highly spiritual” messages with, for instance, some of the 
simple and noble passages from the Bible and form the obvious judg- 
ment, is a puzzle-—ArTHUR BURKE. 


The Art of Thinking. By T. SHARPER KNowison. New York. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1921. Pp. 165. 


This little work is an excellent text-book particularly adapted for 
home study. It does not assume any knowledge of logic or psychology 
on the part of the reader, but through its reference lists and otherwise 
it introduces him to the fundamental principles underlying both subjects. 
It is good reading for every thoughtful person, and while it makes no 
special appeal to psychic researchers one of its best illustrations is taken 
from that subject. The eleven chapters include brief, pointed discus- 
sions of the thinking faculty and its products, studies in prejudice, the 
influence of emotion upon thought, general rules for clear thinking, 
constructive thinking, the ethics of thought, the economics of thought, 
and prevalent defects of present day thinking. The book is a credit to 
its author, and for twenty-three years—since the publication of the first 
edition—it has had its influence in improving the thinking habits of its 
readers. Clear thinking is a much neglected art, but it is one which can 
be easily cultivated —G. H. Jonnson. 


The World Beyond. Passages from Oriental and Primitive Religions. 
Compiled by Justin HartitEy Moore. T. Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1920. Pp. 143. 

This is the first volume of the World Bible Series, consisting of pas- 
sages furnishing direct parallels to the Bible and modern religious 
thought. It has no interest for the psychic researcher, except as here 
and there passages deal with the nature of death_—Prescotr F. Hatt. 


The Survival of the Soul, and Its Evolution After Death. Notes of 
Experiments by PrerrE-EMILE CorNILLIER. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner & Co., Ltd., London. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
1921. Pp. 474. 

When a new book is published by reputable houses, is in the form of 

a scientific or even semi-scientific treatise—beginning with a formal in- 

troduction, and ending with a chapter of conclusions, an appendix with 

critical notes and an index, the public has reason to suppose that the 
work really belongs to the scientific class. This is particularly true 
when the title of the book is a theme of transcendent theoretical and 
practical importance, and the price of the book is as much as five dollars. 
Any such expectations regarding this book, based on the superficial in- 
dications named, will be sadly disappointed. On actual reading the book 
appears to be only fiction, and of inferior quality at that. The dis- 
criminating reader feels a just resentment against an author who bor- 
rows the trappings of another branch of his art to conceal the real 
character of his production. The book world is not a masquerade ball, 
and there are certain conventionalities in book craft which should be 
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respected by all makers of books who wish to retain the respect of their 
readers. The fundamental principles of art are truth and unity, and 
an author offends good taste and degrades his art when he disregards 
them. Here is a book which assumes the appearance of a work of 
original investigation, while it contains absolutely nothing that is scien- 
tific, and as a work of fiction it is gravely inconsistent. Most reviewers 
will pass the book as beneath their notice, or dismiss it with a few con- 
ventional phrases. The fact that some people, particularly those who 
are firm believers in the reincarnation of the soul, are eager to buy 
such books as this, and consequently make a steady market for them, is 
regarded by some publishers as reason enough for their production. A 
higher ethical standard would not regard the generous patronage of a 
few people of unlimited credulity as a justification for imposing on the 
public generally. It is time for plain words. Why should not publish- 
ers maintain as high standards as other business people? The law has 
a very ugly designation for those who obtain money under false pre- 
tenses, and it is difficult for a polite rhetorician to find a euphemism for 
otherwise describing what some publishers will do without any apology, 
and with bold advertising of “ A careful and detailed account and de- 
scription of a series of extraordinary experiments made by the author, 
a well-known artist, on a young French girl—Reine,” etc. The book 
professes to be written by a Parisian artist who discovers mediumistic 
capacity in his child model, but it makes no pretense of being trans- 
lated from the French; it makes no mention of any person who could be 
referred to as a witness of any one of the hundreds of “ extraordinary 
experiments” recorded, although the author professed to make them 
all in a city which is noted for its psychic research; the story has a 
little local color, but no more than could be easily given by a newspaper 
writer producing a pot-boiler in his London garret. In his descriptions 
of his model medium and medium-model, Reine, and her trances, the au- 
thor is himself rather juvenile. He refers to her as “a young girl,” “a 
simple child,” “little Reine,” “a nice child,” “the gallant child,” etc., 
but on page 22, very early in the story she is also a married woman 
with a husband by the named of Armand, but whose last name is not 
given. 

The child medium or model matron, as the reader pleases, soon gets 
into connection with a high spirit called Vettelini who teaches her how 
to read his mind without any words. On page 41 she delightedly ex- 
claims, in her trance, “ And now I shall be able to understand him 
[Vettelini] without his ever having to say a word!” But a week later, 
on page 50, there is description of an animated “dialogue” between 
Reine and Vettelini, and later he goes back to the clumsy table rappings 
to communicate with her. 

Observers of trance phenomena may be surprised to read the au- 
thor’s thermal descriptions. “Little Reine,” is cold, very cold, and icy 
in successive séances; and once, for variety, he observes a strange com- 
bination, “ Her hands are icy, the forearms very cold, but the head is 
burning.....Finally she begins to write.“ —Twentieth Séance, Febru- 
ary 10, 1913, page 67. The description is dramatic, and the author ac- 
knowledges that he was “ filled with compassion ;” but he does not ex- 
plain how the icy hands could write, and the reader wonders why his 
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imagination did not grasp a clinical thermometer even though it was 
beyond the reach of hand and pocket. 

On page 71 we read, “Reine is far above her present social condi- 
tion. She has already had many lives on earth.” But on page 84 
we are told that Reine translates into words the vibrations that convey 
Vettelini’s thought, and as her education is extremely meagre and her 
vocabulary limited, her interpretations may occasionally be inexact. We 
are not disposed to deny the inexactness, particularly as her employ- 
ment and associations did not appear to improve her mind and charac- 
ter. On page 448, in the final chapter, “the gallant child,” and the 
married woman, has deteriorated to only “a normal little animal.” 

If the extensive reading of such books is not mentally injurious and 
demoralizing it is because the reader’s mind has ceased to function. 
Some people really have the art of reading without thinking, and the 
art might be regarded as an example of what the biologists call a 
protective device. To put out a counterfeit book is a more serious of- 
fense against the public than to put out counterfeit money. The price 
of this book, five dollars, is insignificant compared with its cost in the 
reader’s time and confidence, while the injury such a book does to 
psychical science and rational religious faith can not be estimated. 

Will the publishers of this book give the address of the author and 
show that he is “well-known” as they claim? Can the author give the 
full name and address of Reine? Can any one give a scrap of evidence 
that any one of the 107 séances was held, or that any one of these 
467 pages of text record “ actual observations or experiments? ” 

One of the mysteries of psychic research has always been ethical. 
How can intelligent spirits say and do the silly things “they” claim? 
How can rational “mediums’”—however obscure and ignorant they may 
be—practise the frauds in which they are frequently discovered? Must 
we add a third question in this mystery, viz. How can reputable pub- 
lishers, who have issued a number of very excellent books, deliberately 
put out a fake which must injure themselves even more than their 
patrons.—Geo. H. JoHNson. 


From Newton to Einstein. By BENJAMIN Harrow, Ph.D. Second edi- 
tion. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1920. 


This little book is an attempt to present in a popular readable form 
the meaning of Einstein’s contribution to modern thought. In one way 
the aim of the book has been successfully accomplished, although how 
far the conclusions presented are really those proposed by Einstein we 
do not pretend to say. Any popular presentation of scientific data must 
inevitably become unscientific and this book is no exception to the rule. 
Thus as early as page two the author speaks of gravitation as “a 
mysterious attractive power” possessing a “spell.” Of course this hy- 
pothesis of an imaginary power or force to explain gravitation is wholly 
against the best scientific method which naturally rejects this anthrop- 
omorphic nomenclature which explains nothing. Unfortunately lan- 
guage is so poor that we are obliged to speak of objects attracting and 
repelling one another when we mean that they naturally tend to ap- 
proach or withdraw from one another, but the popular mind has no pa- 
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tience with such subtleties as these. Hence it is clear that any treatment 
of Einstein which attempts to make his theory easy of comprehension by 
the plain man must inevitably tend to become unscientific and therefore 
not quite reliable. 

To the psychical researcher the book can hardly fail to become amus- 
ing at times. He will note with interest how modern “orthodox” science 
is being slowly driven into the nameless mazes of a supersensible world 
and how even the best minds are being forced to consider the possibility 
of time being the fourth dimension. Perhaps in the end they may find 
themselves persuaded to investigate the phenomena of the supersensible 
world from another angle and discover that it is just possible that the 
five senses of man are not quite what they need and that some persons 
possess another sense which is just what is required. At any rate this 
volume is worth reading if it is only to show how ominous the yawning 
chasm of the supersensible world is becoming to scientists, who believe 
that “matter affects matter without affording us any evidence of con- 
tact” (p. 27) in the case of the magnet, but who still jib and shy when 


it is suggested that telekinesis occurs with other objects than with mag- 
nets.—E. J. DINGWALL. 





